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SPOHR’S “THE LAST JUDGMENT.” 


From the Prograinme of the Handel and Haydn Society's 
Triennial Festival, May 4th to 9th, (1880). 


Let not the title appall; it is a very mild 
Last Judgment, compared with Verdi’s real- 
istic and terrific picture of the awful scene in 
his Manzoni Requiem. Spohr, in this his 
second oratorio upon this subject, dwells more 
on the goodness and mercy of God, and on 
the reward of the righteous, than on any at- 
tempt to harrow up the imagination with 
literal and musically intensified description of 
the everlasting torture of the wicked. Most 
of the music is distinguished by that gentle, 
flowing melody, that daintily refined, some- 
times cloying sweetness of harmony, that rest- 
less, créeping, chromatic modulation and 
frequency of enharmonic changes, which is 
characteristic of all his compositions. He 
preferred to treat the gentler texts, from 
which he could create tone-poems steeped in 
sentiment and beauty. His aim was to charm, 
rather than to astonish and to strike with awe. 
His weakness is sentimentalism rather than 
sensationalism. 

But Spohr, too, had written an earlier ora- 
torio on the same theme, which seems to have 
been sufficiently sensational, and more in the 
vein of his opera of Faust. Thirteen years 
before the present work, he brought out Das 
Jiingste Gericht (of which the present English 
title is the literal translation), once in Erfurt 
and once in Vienna (1813), since which time 
it was never heard again. Probably few now 
living ever heard of it. A Viennese criticism 
of that day speaks of a chorus of devils at 
the end of the first part as being better fitted 
for a ballet; and another writer thinks him 


successful in the choruses, and particularly in: 


*the part of Satan, while the rest is not 
of much account. The German title of the 
work now to be performed is Die Letzten 
Dinge, another term for the Last Judgment. 
For this a noble text was prepared, mainly 
from the Book of Revelations, by the dis- 
tinguished musical scholar and critic, Rochlitz, 
and here Spohr’s genius found worthier mate- 
rial to work upon. Hauptmann, in his letters 
to Hauser, alludes to a “ludicrously super- 
ficial ” biography of Spohr by Malibran, who, 
in his unbounded enthusiasm for his hero, calls 
his Letzten Dinge a musical copy of Michel 
Angelo’s Last Judgment (!), evidently con- 
founding the latter with the earlier oratorio. 
The Last Judgment, as we now have it, is 
one of the chief masterworks of Spohr, and 
ranks, after those of Handel and of Haydn, 
as perhaps the noblest specimen of oratorio, 





until it was eclipsed by Mendelssohn. Its 
general characteristics, as a musical production, 
we have already briefly mentioned. The texts 
of the first part are all of praise and glory, | 
comfort and immortal hope; the terrors of 
the awful day are briefly but powerfully sug- 
gested, not portrayed, in the first half of the 
second part, and the oratorio concludes with 
visions of a new heaven, praise, and halle- 
lujahs. 

1. The overture is very long, opening with 
a grave and dignified Andante in D minor, 
from which soon springs the Allegro in D 
major, in which a theme in whole notes, con- 
stantly accompanied by one in quarters, is 
developed in a most interesting and exhaustive 
manner. 

2. The ffrst chorus, “Praise his awful 
name.” in IF’, is one of the best in the work, 
— wholesome, strong, and noble music, full 
of striking points; and the solos for treble 
and bass, which occur in it, with their exqui- 
site accompaniment, are full of beauty. 

3, 4. Fine bits of melodic recitative for 
bass and tenor lead up to the short * Holy, 
holy” of the chorus, unaccompanied except 
by horns. 

5-8. Three short recitatives,. “ Behold the 
Lamb,” ete., treated with great seriousness 
and with all Spohr’s fine-felt modulation in 
the accompaniment, lead to the somewhat 
familiar solo and chorus, “ All glory to the 
Lamb,” in 6-8 measure; one of the loveliest 
numbers. 

9, 10. A more important, broadly laid-out 
solo and chorus is that on “ Blessing, honor,” 
ete. The tenor solo is very short; and here 
we may remark that Spohr seems to have 
avoided putting thg personal singer persist- 
ently forward, making his short bits of solo 
mostly subordinate to the general plan and 
treatment of the whole. The chorus opens 
with a very tranquil, subdued, flowing piece 
of harmony, not without canon and imitation, 
and then sets in a strong and concise-fugue. 
Tenor solo and chorus conclude in a sort of 
lengthened Coda, in the same tranquil vein 
with the beginning. 

11. Tenor, followed by treble, recitative, 
“And lo! a mighty host.” This is melo- 
dramatically treated, being mainly instrumen- 
tal, the voice but supplying brief interpretation 
to the agitated and graphic movement of the 
orchestra, which begins pianissimo and waxes 
toa climax, subsiding to a gentler accompani- 
ment as the treble voice comes in. All this, 
being in F, very gradually modulates towards 
the key of G flat major, in which the first 
part ends with 

12. Chorus and quartet, “ Lord God of 
Heaven,” full of rich, warm, sunset color, and 
gentle as the benediction at the end of a relig- 
ious service. 

13. Part II. opens with another long orches- 
tral symphony, the prelude to the Day of 
Doom. We shall not attempt to describe it, 
nor the long bass recitative (No 14), announe- 
ing that “The end is near,” most of which is 
delivered in detached fragments during the 
graphic melodramatic accompaniment. 

15-18. This is followed by the pleading 





and pathetic duet: “Forsake me not,” to 


which gravely responds the chorus, “If with 
your whole heart ye humbly seek me,” all in 
unison, except at the words, “'Thus saith the 
Lord.” And then a short tenor recitative 
heralds in the most exciting and appalling 
number of the work, the chorus, “ Destroyed 
is Babylon,”. which summons all the powers 
of the orchestra to its aid. The instruments 
continue at some length after the voices have 
ceased, only pausing once for the tenor to 
announce, “It is ended.” 

19-21. Soothing, beatific strains succeed: 
a sweet and gentle quartet and chorus, * Blest 
aré the departed;” a soprano recitative, “1 
saw a new heaven,” with a few bars of lovely 
instrumental prelude ; a short tenor recitative, 
“Behold, he soon shall come,” with quartet 
response, “Then come Lord Jesus.” This 
leads to the finale: 

22. The chorus, “Great and wonderful,” 
which is lengthy and elaborate, including 
several distinct movements, beginning with a 
vigorous fugue in C, followed by a middle 
portion not so clear and simple as one com- 
monly expects at the end of an oratorio; then 
soft hallelujahs echo one another as from a 
distance, and a new fugue, “Thine is the 
kingdom,” sets in, losing rather than gaining 
force as it goes on, through Spohr’s besetting 
mannerism of chromatic modulation, but end- 


ing grandly with loud Hallelujahs and Amen. 
; J. 8S. D. 


—_e—_—_- 
MENDELSSOHN’S MANY PURSUITS. 


BY GEORGE GROVE. 








(Concluded from page 58.) 

He very rarely played from book, and his 
prodigious memory was often shown in his 
sudden recollection of out of the way pieces. 
Hiller has given two instances (pp. 28, 29). 
His power of retaining things casually heard 
was also shown in his extempore playing, 
where he would recollect the themes of com- 
positions which he heard then and there for 
the first time, and would combine them in the 
happiest manner. An instance of this is 
mentioned by his father, in which, after Mali- 
bran had sung five songs of different nations, 
he was dragged to the piano, and improvised 
upon them all. He himself describes another 
occasion, a “field day” at Baillot’s, when he 
took three themes from the Bach sonatas and 
worked them up to the delight and astonish- 
ment of an audience worth delighting. At 
the matinée of the Society of British Musi- 
cians in 1844, he took his themes from two 
compositions by C. E. Horsley and Macfarren, 
which he had just heard, probably for the 
first time —and other instances could be given. 

His extemporizing was, however, marked 
by other traits than that of memory. “It 
was,” says Professor Macfarren, “as fluent and 
as well planned as a written work,” and the 
themes, whether borrowed or invented, were 
not merely brought together but contrapunt- 
ally worked. Instances of this have been 
mentioned at Birmingham and elsewhere. 
His tact in these things was prodigious. At, 
the concert given by Jenny Lind and himseli 
on Dee. 5, 1845, he played two songs without 
words — Bk. vi, No. 1, in Ed, and Bk. v, No. 
5, in A major, and he modulated from the one 
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key to the other by means of a regularly con- 
structed intermezzo, in which the semiquavers 
of the first song merged into the arpeggios of 
the second with the most consummate art, and 
with magical effect. But great as were his 
public displays, it would seem that, like Mo- 
zart, it was in the small circle of intimate friends 
that his improvisation was most spendid and 
happy. Those only who had the good fortune 
to find themselves (as rarely happened) alone 
with him at one of his Sunday afternoons are 
perhaps aware of what he could really do 
in this direction, and he “never improvised 
better” or pleased himself more than when 
téte-a-téte with the Queen and Prince Albert. 
A singular fact is mentioned by Hiller, which 
is confirmed by another friend of his :—that 
in playing his own music he did it with a 
certain reticence, as if not desiring that the 
work would derive any advantage from his 
execution. The explanation is very much in 
consonance with his modesty, but whether 
correct or not there is no reason to doubt the 
fact. 

His immense early practice in counterpoint 
under Zelter—like Mozart’s under his father 
—had given him so complete a command 
over all the resources of counterpoint, and 
such a habit of looking at themes contrapun- 
tally, that the combinations just spoken of 
came more or less naturally to him. In some 
of his youthful compositions he brings his 
science into prominence, as in the Fugue in A 
(op. 7, No. 5); the Finale of the Ed stringed 
Quartet (1823); the original Minuet and 
Trio of the stringed Quintet in A (op. 18), a 
double canon of great ingenuity ; the Chorus 
in St. Paul, “But our God,” constructed on 
the chorale “ Wir glauben all”; but with his 
maturity he mostly drops such displays, and 
Elijah, as is well known, “contain no fugues.” 
In extemporizing, however, it was at his 
fingers’ ends to the last. He was also fond of 
throwing off ingenious canons. 

Of his organ-playing we have already spoken. 
It should be added that he settled his com- 
binations of stops before starting, and did not 
change them in the course of the piece. He 
likewise steadily adhered to the plan on which 
he set out; if he started in three parts he con- 
tined in three, and the same with four or five. 
He took extraordinary delight in the organ ; 
some describe him as even more at home there 
than on the P. F., though this must be taken 
with caution. But it is certain that he loved 
it, and was always greatly excited when play- 
ing it. 

He was fond of playing the Viola, and 
on more than one occasion took the first Viola 
part of his own Octet in public. The Violin 
he learned when young, but neglected it in 
later life. He however played occasionally, 
and it was amusing to see him bending over 
the desk, and struggling with his part just as 
if he were a boy. His practical knowledge 
of the instrument is evident from his violin 
music, in which there are few difficulties which 
an ordinary good player cannot surmount. 
But this is characteristic of the care and 
thoughtfulness of the man. As a rule, in his 
scores he gives each instrument the passages 
which suit it. A few instances of the reverse 








are quoted under CLARtNet (vol i. p. 363d), 
but they are quite the exception. He appears 
to have felt somewhat of the same natural 
dislike to brass instruments that Mozart did. 
At any rate in his early scores he uses them 
with great moderation, and somewhere makes 
the just remark that the trombone is “too 
sacred an instrument” to be used freely. 
— Dict. of Music and Musicians. 
——@———. 
MUSICAL NOTATION. 

In a recent number of the Journal, we became 
interested in an article on Lowell Mason, from the 
pen of the noted biographer of Beethoven, Mr. 
Thayer, in which we find the following para- 
graph: “The first step was so to explain the ele- 
mentary rules of writing and reading music, that 
every one might be made easily to understand 
them. His success in this was such that no quack 
method of ‘making music easy’ has ever been 
able to obtain any lasting footing in New Eng- 
land; nor does any pupil of a New England pub- 
lic school desire any other notation than such as 
was good enough for Handel and Beethoven. ” 

The italicized sentence is what has prompted 
the few remarks we wish to make. 

As the sentence reads, it may be true enough 
for many reasons, but we have our doubts about 
even that; but when we read that which lies be- 
tween the lines, that no one ought to desire any 
other notation; that the notation good enough for 
Handel and Beethoven is good enough for every- 
body, it becomes quite another matter. To us it 
seems as absurd, as it would be to say that a nota- 
tion good enough for the preservation of the works 
of a David or Homer, is good ‘enough for every- 
body now. A notation good enough for a Beetho- 
ven and a Handel, may be, and as we think we 
can show, is in this case altogether too good for 
people in general. It goes far beyond their 
powers of readily understanding it, hence they 
cannot easily translate it into sound. 

Besides, if that logic is t8 rule, why not go back 
to the Handelian notation, when every voice had 
its own peculiar clef? ‘That was good enough for 
Handel and Bach also, but it has been relegated 
in the main to the category of studies for the pro- 
fessional student, who must understand it, just as 
a professional linguist must, go back and dig up 
the dead bones of a forgotten form of the lan- 
guage he wishes to master. But we doubt whether 
any one would advocate the resuscitation of those 
old clefs for the purposes of popular musical cul- 
ture. The discarding of so many clefs simply 
shows that there has been a change in the nota- 
tion since Handel’s time, which has had for its 
purpose the simplifying of the means of represen- 
tation. 

Undoubtedly a Bach or Handel would have 
used the current notation, had it been ten times 
as difficult, for it was not their mission to improve 
notations. Men of their creative power would 
have been in small business had they given them- 
selves up to that work. On the other hand, had 
there not existed a notation sufficiently perfect for 
their purposes, and which, for the representation 
of instrumental music to musicians, is undoubtedly 
the best that can be devised, so far as we now see, 
these men would not have been ushered into the 
world when they were. The grand mission they 
were to fulfill, demanded that the proper material 
with which to represent their works to the world 
and preserve them for posterity should be 
ready to their hands. While the means for 


interpreting their works, the orchestral instru- 
ments, piano and organ, were sufficiently devel- 
oped for their purposes at the time, it is no less 
true that the hidden depth and power of their 
works demanded and resulted in a development 
of these means to a degree of perfection equal to 





all demands; and because Bach preferred his 
clavichord to the pianoforte is it logical to say 
that what was good enough for Bach is good enough 
for to-day ; or in the case of Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
for example, to say that the Hammerclavier. of his 
time is good enough for the interpretation of his 
Sonatas today ? I must say, if I may be allowed a 
side remark, that I am frank to admit that a ten- 
dency in that direction would be quite beneficial. 
The question therefore here involved is not what 
is good enough for a Handel or a Beethoven. 

It is not a question as to what is the best method 
of representation for the few who spend a life- 
time in the special study of the art, nor which 
would appeal perhaps more quickly to those who, 
in the reproduction upon instruments of fixed 
tones, can gain to a certain degree more dexterity 
in execution (we will not say interpretation) 
through the eye. Further, it is not a ques- 
tion of making music easy, but rather of mak- 
ing music more difficult in one sense, because 
it is a question of how we can best help 
the masses of the people to think musically ; 
and that is a thing which cannot be made easy ; 
but the medium for representing the thing to be 
thought may be open to improvements, which 
would make it much easier of mastery. Music is 
not for the cultured few, else it fails of its mission, 
and our Heavenly Father made a great mistake 
in providing so many of the sons of men with the 
most perfect tone-receiving and producing ap- 
paratus. So that the point made above is of 
vital importance to the dissemination of musical 
thought. 

Now improvement in the means for assisting 
in the development of musical thought among the 
masses, is exactly the glorious work that Lowell 
Mason did; and all honor be to him for what he 
did, but it does not necessarily follow that he 
made all the improvements necessary, that he was 
the ne plus ultra. We must remember that the 
most of his work was done when the helps to the 
analysis of musical thought, which science and 
philosophy have given us, were in the bud, but 
just being developed. And secondly, we want to 
remember in what that improvement consisted. 
Setting aside the beneficent effects of his intro- 
duction of the Pestalozzian method of teaching, 
this improvement is seen when we contrast the 
old Italian method of syllabic teaching, which is 
held on to, to this day, with a tenacity inexpli- 
cable, by many of our best educated musicians, 
and the movable Do system. The former sys- 
tem consisted in representing an absolute or arbi- 
trarily named tone, C, by the same syllable, no 
matter what its position. The latter was based 
upon the idea that relationship is the thing to be 
learned ; that C, in one position or surrounded by 
certain tones, has an effect which was termed Do, 
but when it is surrounded by another set of 
tones, it presents a totally different effect, and to 
call it by the same mnemonic would result in con- 
fusion, especially as in its new surroundings 
another tone has usurped its throne, and conveys 
the same relative meaning which the former occu- 
pant C did. Mason was clear-sighted enough to 
see the immense advantage of the latter method, 
because it was in accordance with the nature of 
most people. Now it is not strange, nor does it 
show the want of intelligence or a desire to pro- 
mote quackery, or make music easier, that when 
the proper time came, people felt the necessity of 
departing from the beaten paths, made by the 
fathers; felt the necessity for improvement. We 
say that it is not strange that this change was 
needed, because the methods of thought had 
changed. These two systems are based upon 
two totally different methods of tone thought. 
The immovable Do system sprang out of the 
necessities of the case; for with the old system 
of Ecclesiastical keys, tones were « essentially 
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absolute, and relationship arbitrary and artificial. 
C was the same tone essentially, because its 
effect was essentially the same, whether found in 
the Dorian, Phrygian or any other —ian mode, 
and hence, in accordance with that fact, they 
gave it always the same mnemonic, for the sylla- 
bles were only used for mnemonic purposes. But 
with the growth of harmony and the establish- 
ment of our modern tonalities, the method 
of thought has been revolutionized, and tones 
are no more absolute, nor artificially related, but 
are found to have each its special mental effect, 
according to its key relationship, and hence the 
mnemonic methods for helping the thought of the 
people needed to be revolutionized. The change 
was simply a better adaptation of means to ends. 
Now this undoubtedly produced favorable results, 
but these results have been solely in assisting the 
mind to grasp the relationship, when that rela- 
tionship has been pointed out, that is, when the 
student has found out, for example, that two tones 
represented stand in the relation of tonic and 
dominant, the mnemonics assist the mind to a 
conception of the relationship itself; but it has 
not been of any assistance to the determination 
of what relationship is expressed in the repre- 
sentation. On the contrary in some cases, it has 
the effect of muddling matters considerably, and 
we think it is a question open to serious debate: 
If the change from a mnemonic means for assist- 
ing the mind in right tone thought, based upon 
the old system of tonalities, to one based upon 
the new, has wrought such good results, is it not 
reasonable to expect like good results, if a sys- 
tem of representation like our staff notation, 
which grew out of the same old root, the eld sys- 
tem of tonalities, should be replaced by a nota- 
tion based upon the principles of the modern 
system and methods of thought, especially if this 
system of notation contained within itself the 
mnemonic power which has proved so effective. 
In discussing this question we must consider what 
the staff notation does and does not represent, 
and what it ought to represent. Historically the 
staff grew out of the attempt to represent the 
rise and fall of tones the nume indicating the 
pitch name at first, but eventually transferring 
their original function to the lines themselves, and 
changing their forms, assumed the power of 
rhythmic representation. The idea of relation- 
ship as we understand it, was far from being 
a factor, since the idea of scale key-note was 
a very vague one, and at one time was virtually 
lost, because purely artificial means like the 
tropes were invented to indicate the beginning 
and ending tone. And the idea of a tonic was 
not once thought of. The signatures are the 
result of a growth of modern tonalities, and the 
only thing about the notation which at all assists 
the mind to a ready comprehension of the true 
relationship of tones. Now if we examine into 
what the staff notation does not represent, we 
find a marked deficiency, considering how 
remarkably it has lent itself to the needs of har- 
mony, when once its inferential mysteries have 
been mastered. 

The staff notation does not represent key or 
mode relationship except indirectly. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that it oftentimes causes the 
skilled harmony analyst considerable thought to 
determine the true relationship hidden in the 
notes; and it is but comparatively lately that 
prominent musicians were in the habit of putting 
a sharp for a flat, and vice versa, in the most indis- 
criminate way ; and it is not an uncommon thing 
now even to see diminished chords, or the aug- 
mented chords, put together in a way as mislead- 
ing as ludicrous. 

For example, we !ately came across the follow- 
ing representation of the augmented six-five chord 
in D minor. 











Another notable instance of misrepresentation 
may be found in Novello’s edition of the Messiah, 
in the chorus, “ And with his stripes,” which is 
represented as belonging in C minor, whereas it is 
a fugue in F minor, with answers in the minor domi- 
nant. Now this could not be done with a nota- 
tion which represented true tonic relationship. 
But let us go a little further, and take, for exam- 
ple, the following from Beethoven’s Mass in C. 
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Now what assistance does the staff give in deter- 
mining the relationship of the tones to the key 
tone? What assistance does even the signature 
render ? 

What is there to indicate that there is a modu- 
lation from C to Eb, Db and back to C ? 

The only representation here is that of a purely 
interval relationship, that is, that from C to D is 
a major second, and D to Ed a minor second and 
so on. But even that is not truly represented, 
because the true character of the interval is deter- 
mined by the key, or mode. ‘That is, since we 
have two kinds of major seconds, which are deter- 
mined by their key position, the true character of 
any major second, represented on the staff, will 
therefore depend upon a knowledge of its key 
relationship. The first D in the above example, 
in its purely interval relation to C, will be larger 
or smaller according to whether it belongs to the 
dominant of C or the dominant of Eb. Hence it 
is obvious that the only possible way for a singer 
to understand this passage is by determining the 
key ; and that he can only do by analyzing the har- 
monic progression, which is determined by an ex- 
amination of the whole score. Now how many 
can gain a sufficient knowledge of harmonic analy- 
sis to enable them to determine the key relation 
of any tone by a glance at the score, and how 
many can gain such a knowledge of absolute pitch 
(if there be such a thing in reality) as to deter- 
mine it in any other way ? 

We leave the thousands of stumbling guess-work 
readers throughout the country to answer that 
question. According to present methods the ma- 
jority have all they can do to determine even the 
absolute names of the tones of a single part, trans- 
lating the character into sound, mainly by a guess- 
work method. 

But we gain another and perhaps clearer view 
of the real difficulty, if we examine into the men- 
tal processes every individual has to go through 
with, consciously or unconsciously, slowly, tediously 
or quickly, almost intuitively according to the 
amount of time one has had for study, together 
with a genius for the thing. 

These mental processes are first, determining 
what the tone is, namely, c, d, or e, ete.; second, 
what the key is; third what relation the tone rep- 
resented sustains to the key. We can cut out the 
second, and attempt to determine the new tone’s 
character by the tone just preceding. But that is 
a precarious method. If anything like certainty 
is desired, or true intonation, these three steps 
must be taken whenever the staff notation is used ; 
and, given but one part, the singer is absolutely at 
sea, or given the score, even, he is in a similar con- 
dition, unless he has had special training in har- 
monic and melodic analysis. 





The question resolves itself, therefore, into the 
simple one, whether a notation is possible which 
would eliminate any of these steps; certainly, a 
notation which eliminated the second only, would 
be an advantage, as it would remove the most 
difficult. If, for example, in connection with our 
staff notation, any simple method could be devised 
of indicating the key tone, in every modulation, it 
would be a great help. But a notation that would 
eliminate the first and second, and directly express 
the third, which really contains the others, would 
be, other things being equal, of the greatest bene- 
fit to singers in general. By other things being 
equal, we mean, as simple in its method of repre- 
senting all the rhythms used by singers, and as 
cheaply printed. 

Now such a notation is not only possible, but is 
already at hand,— a notation which does just 
exactly what was needed, represents the tonic 
relationship directly, and also in a simple manner 
all the rhythms used by singers, and can be 
printed much more cheaply than the staff nota- 
tion. A notation which is backed up by the best 
results during more than a quarter of a century’s 
trial; that has the sanction of such men as a Sed- 
ley Taylor, Sir Alexander Ellis, and Helmholtz, 
and the enthusiastic support of a constituency 
numbering its hundreds of thousands. A nota- 
tion which sprang up, not out of theories, but 
practical experience, and around which has grown 
up a method of choral development that, while it 
adapts itself to the masses, goes to the tap roots 
of all musical thought, and produces in its stu- 
dents genuine musical thinkers. 

This notation and system of musical develop- 
ment is known as the Tonic-Sol-Fa system, which 
has done, and is doing more for the production of 
singers in England than all others combined ; and 
to any one who thinks that a notation which was 
good enough for a Handel or a Beethoven is good 
enough for everybody, we would recommend the 
careful study of the Tonic Sol-Fa notation and 
method. C. B. Capy. 

Detroit, Feb. 17, 1880. 

—_@——— 
LISZT’S FAUST SYMPHONY. 
From the London Times, March 12. 

The 16th of Mr. Walter Bache’s annual con- 
certs was given on Thursday night at St. James’s 
Hall, before a numerous audience. Mr. Bache, 
our readers are aware, is a faithful disciple of 
Liszt, and to the propagation of that master’s 
fame, much more than to the display of his own 
skill as a pianist, his concerts are usually devoted. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful whether, without Mr. 
Bache’s unselfish and energetic endeavors, much 
of Liszt’s music would have been heard in this 
country, and to him London amateurs mainly owe 
their acquaintance with one of the most extraor- 
dinary artistic -individualities of modern times. 
The chief piece of Thursday night’s concert was 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony, the other components of 
the programme being Mozart’s overture to “ The 
Magic Flute,” and Chopin’s pianoforte concerto 
in F minor, the orchestral accompaniments of 
which have been ably re-written by Herr Klind- 
worth. The solo part was played in his best style 
by Mr. Bache, who earned the unanimous ap- 
plause of the audience. To speak adequately of 
so complicated and original a work as Liszt’s 
Faust Symphony, is for the present impossible. 
Liszt, according to the verdict of enemies as well 
as friends, has here reached the climax of his 
power, and the subject, indeed, is well adapted to 
draw forth all the mental resources of an artist. 
It is curious to note how the irresistible fascina- 
tion of Goethe’s Faust has stimulated the most 
differently gifted composers to efforts commen- 
surately various. No greater contrast can be 
imagined than that existing between the unsophis- 
ticated incidental music supplied by Prince Rad- 
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ziwill and the mystic strains with which Schu- 
mann has accompanied Goethe’s words, or be- 
tween the thoroughly human and thoroughly dra- 
matic treatment to be found in Gounod’s opera 
and the curious mixture of romantic and classic 
elements which Arrigo Boito has drawn from the 
two parts of Goethe’s tragedy. Wagner’s Faust 
Overture is avowedly but a fragment, and Beetho- 
ven’s long cherished wish to wed Goethe’s words 
to music has, alas! remained a wish. 

Liszt’s Faust Symphony differs in toto from all 
previous and subsequent treatments of the same 
subject. It has, indeed, little in common with his 
own musical illustrations of other poetic subjects, 
technically known as “ symphonic poems.” ‘Take, 
for instance, “ Mazeppa,” the symphonic poem 
most familiar to English audiences. Here an ex- 
ternal incident — the mad career of the horse — 
has given the chief suggestion to the musician, 
who throughout attempts to illustrate the course 
of the story in a more or less symbolic manner. 
All this is different in the present work. Here 
Liszt has almost entirely avoided any allusion to 
the dramatic situations of the tragedy. All he 
gives us is a delineation of the three principal 
characters — Faust, Marguerite, Mephistopheles 
—in their various psychological developments, 
a kind of dénotement being suggested only at the 
end by the introduction of Goethe’s chorus mysti- 
cus, which indicates Faust’s final salvation and 
reunion with the sublimated form of his earthly 
love. The intention of Liszt, such as we have 
ventured to interpret it, is sufliciently indicated 
by the names of the dramatis persone already 
mentioned attached to the three movements of 
which the symphony consists. 

A further explanation or programme the com- 
poser himself has not vouchsafed. But something 
of that nature is supplied in a recent able article 
in one of the German musical papers, the anony- 
mous author of which is evidently one of Liszt’s 
most intimate friends, and therefore may at least 
claim what politicians call “ semi-official ” authori- 
ty. According to this source the Faust Symphony, 
and more especially the first movement, is designed 
to depict man himself in all his longings, aspira- 
tions, and sufferings. With that explanation the 
structure of the opening movement is in perfect 
accord. If Liszt had wished to render the indi- 
vidual Faust of the tragedy, the words of Goethe, 
“Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, ” 
would have supplied him almost naturally with a 
first and second theme, the melodie materials at 
the same time of an orthodox symphonic move- 
ment. But orthodoxy in musical matters is not 
the mental attitude of Liszt. The changes of key 
and of tempo follow each other with bewildering 
frequency. We have in rapid succession, lento 
assai, allegro agitato, and so forth; the only dis- 
tinct impression which after the first movement 
remains being the grand and impressive themes 
identified throughout the work with Faust. The 
second movement, surnamed “ Marguerite,” is of 
a tender, melodious character; and the chief 
theme first given to the oboe is more especially of 
great loveliness. In the further course of move- 
ment a rhythmical phrase is evidently designed to 
indicate Marguerite’s tender question, “Er liebt 
mich —liebt mich nicht?” thus in a manner sug- 
gesting the garden scene in the play, a suggestion 
further emphasized by the appearance of the 
Faust motive, which in combination with the ma- 
terials already referred to leads to developments 
of passionate beauty. But a very ideal tone is 
throughout sustained, and the allusion to an indi- 
vidual pair of lovers is very slight. 

The third movement supplies the place of the 
orthodox scherzo, and the ironical laughter of 
Mephistopheles, who has given it his name, is 
heard from the beginning. The nature of the 








fiend is indicated by Liszt in a very ingenious man- 
ner. He is the “ Spirit who denies, ” the sarcas- 
tic critic of the universe. He accordingly has no 
melodic embodiment of his own; all he can do is 
to laugh at and pervert the motives of his intended 
victim, Faust. The themes characteristic of the 
latter in the opening movement here accordingly 
re-appear in the most curious distortions, showing 
the ascendency gained over Faust’s higher aspira- 
tions by the evil principle. The pure womanhood 
of Marguerite alone is proof against the fiend’s 
power, and her melody is heard again in its pris- 
tine sweetness. 

By a sudden transition we are at last trans- 
ferred from the weird atmosphere of the Mephis- 
tophelian movement to the purer heights, where 
the mystic chorus intones Goethe’s “ All that 
passes away is but a semblance ” toa grave melody 
suggestive of the canto fermo of the Catholic ser- 
vice. ‘To the words, “ The eternal-womanly draws 
us onwards, ” the tenor solo enters with the Mar- 
guerite motive, and soon the movement, and with 
it the symphony, comes to a triumphant close. 
The impression of the work on the audience was 
evidently of a most powerful kind, the beautiful 
melodies of the second movement especially being 
received with marked favor. Even the most hos- 
tile critic: must admit that here more than ordinary 
genius has been brought to bear on a theme of 
more than ordinary sublimity. 


(From the Athenxum.) 

The title “ Symphony ” in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the term, is a misnomer here; the name 
given by Liszt to other compositions similar in 
form though smaller in scale—that of “sym- 
phonic poem”—would be more appropriate. 
Some critics have found fault with the work as 
having no “form.” Nothing can be more erron- 
eous. ‘Those who from its name looked for the 
plan of Beethoven’s or Mendelssohn’s symphonies 
would doubtless be disappointed. We have here 
a combination of the orthodox form with that of 
the variation; and the design of the work is so 
novel that it is hardly surprising that those who 
heard it without previous acquaintance with the 
score should be unable to follow its structure. In 
order to understand the music, it is needful to 
bear in mind that Liszt entitles it a symphony 
“in drei Characterbildern” —in three character- 
pictures; and that he presents us not with scenes 
from Goethe’s drama, but with a musical por- 
trayal of the characters of Faust, Gretchen, and 
Mephistopheles. The first movement is occu- 
pied with Faust—his doubts, his despair, his 
noble aspirations. All these are depicted in the 
various themes, and the form is in its general 
outline (exposition, development, repetition) pre- 
cisely that of a Beethoven symphony, though the 
details are considerably modified, particularly as 
regards the sequence of keys. The slow move- 
ment, which represents Gretchen, is on a first 
hearing the most readily appreciable part of the 
work; the melodies are remarkable for purity 
and beauty. In the course of the developments 
the Faust themes appear in an entirely changed 
though easy recognizable form, the idea of the 
composer being evidently to show how the char- 
acter of Faust was modified by the influence of 
Gretchen. The third movement, “ Mephisto- 
pheles,” is in some respects the most. striking 
portion of the symphony. Mephistopheles is the 
spirit of negation, “der Geist der stets verneint ;” 
he mocks at Faust’s doubts and despair, he scoffs 
at his high aspirations. Accordingly we find 
here no theme characterizing the fiend himself, 
but, instead of this, Liszt, with rare poetic 
insight, has given us a parody, a distortion, a 
“blackguardizing ” (if the word may be excused) 
of the whole of the Faust themes. A_ bitter, 
ironical, sardonic tone is the chief characteristic 





of this finale, which is almost throughout a para- 
phrase of the first movement, with all the pathos 
and all the nobility taken out of it. A point 
worthy of notice, as showing how thoroughly the 
composer has entered into the spirit of the work, 
occurs in the course of this movement where the 
Gretchen theme is introduced. “ An die,” says 
Mephistopheles, “hab’ich keine Gewalt;” and 
while everything else is caricatured and burles- 
qued, the lovely melody associated with Gretchen 
appears in all its original purity. The Mephis- 
topheles movement leads without a pause to a 
final chorus for male voices — Goethe’s ‘ Chorus 
Mysticus,’ “ Alles vergéingliche ist nur ein Gleich- 
niss,” in which, at the words “ Das Ewig-Weib- 
liche zieht uns hinan,” the Gretchen theme is once 
more appropriately introduced. From this brief 
outline it will be seen that the ‘ Faust’ Symphony 
is highly intellectual. ‘Those who regard music 
as a merely sensuous enjoyment would find little 
in this work to suit their taste. There are, it is 
true, passages of extreme beauty, and there is 
much gorgeous orchestral coloring; but without 
the clue to its meaning it is impossible to under- 
stand it, and it is probable that a large majority 
of the audience left St. James’s Hall with merely 
the impression that they had been listening for 
more than an hour to some of the most extraor- 
dinary noises that ever entered their ears. On 
the other hand, many will doubtless be ready to 
endorse our decided conviction that the sym- 
phony is one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing works of modern times. 
Se 


; JOACHIM RAFF. 
Translated from “ Ueber Land und Meer,” 
BY WM. ARMSTRONG. 

Joachim Raff was born on the 27th of May, 1822, 
in Lachen, Canton Schwyz, his parents having 
removed to that place from the Wiirtembergian 
village of Wiesenstetten, district of Horb, in the 
Black Forest, shortly before his birth. 

He obtained his literary education at institutions 
in Wiirtemberg, and the Jesuit Lyceum in Schwyz 
(a school that he still has in the warmest remem- 
brance), remaining in the latter institution until his 
eighteenth year. He left the Lyceum with the 
most brilliant testimonials, but was unhappily 
unable to pursue his studies further at a university. 
Finding himself prepared, however, he accepted a 
position as teacher in an institution of learning. 

At this early period his study of music exhibited 
itself by industrious application to several instru- 
ments. The result was different attempts at com- 
position. Raff was not of a disposition to decide 
the most important questions of life in a light man- 
ner. He knew that only too often the loye for a 
particular calling is mistaken for the qualification. 
Wrestling with a feeling of disbelief in his own 
talent for composition, he turned to Mendelssohn for 
advice, sending him several of his productions for 
examination. The warm recommendation of these 
compositions, on the part of Mendelssohn, to one of 
the first publishing houses (Breitkopf & Hartel), 
followed soon after by the publication of his first 
works, in the year 1845, encouraged the young tone- 
poet to such an extent that, notwithstanding the 
opposition of his parents, he decided to dedicate his 
powers entirely to music. 

Like a Deus ex machina, Liszt appeared in Switzer- 
land in 1845. Perceiving the great talent of Raff, 
he made him a generous offer to accompany him 
on a projected tour through Germany. Raff giadly, 
accepted the proffered honor, accompanying the 
master on his travels through entire Germany. 
They separated in the border town of Cologne, 
Liszt going thence to Paris, Raff remaining for some 
time a resident of the former city. 

During his. stay there he made the personal 
acquaintance of Mendelssohn, who interested him- 
self for him to a great degree, making him the 
proposition to remove to Leipzig, and, under his 
direction, to continue his musical studies. As Raff 
was about to accept this kindly invitation, Men- 
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delssohn died, in the autumn of 1847, having hardly 
completed his thirty-eighth year. 

Raff had, in the meantime, worked very assidu- 
ously, applying himself, also, to musical literature. 
From Cologne, he contributed to the Cécilia (a work 
edited by the celebrated theorist, S. W. Dehn, in 
Berlin) some very valuable and widely comprehen- 
sive articles. 

Meanwhile the desire grew very strong in Raff to 
establish his home in one of the larger cities of 
Germany. Liszt again took him by the hand. 
With a recommendation from the master to a 
Viennese publisher by the name of Karl Mechetti, 
Raff undertook the journey to the Austrian 
metropolis ; but while on the way hither he learned 
of the death of Mechetti, and immediately decided 
to return to his fatherland, Wiirtemberg. During 
the ensuing period he remained in Stuttgart, where 
he composed his first great works, among others the 
four-act opera “ Konig Alfred.” 

Biilow, who at that time made a protracted stay 
in Stuttgart, learned to know and value Raff, and 
in one of his concerts before the Stuttgart public, 
introduced several of his compositions, one of which 
Raff had just completed and given to the pianist 
two days before; he playing it withdut notes; 
both player and composer were rewarded with a 
storm of applause. 

For the further pursuit of his studies Stuttgart 
failed to offer enough opportunities; and, besides 
this, it was the revolutionary year of 1848-49,— 
that period which so seriously affected art and 
music. On this account, Raff journeyed to Ham- 
burg, where he again met Liszt; shortly after, he 
accompanied him to Weimar. There, in an atmos- 
phere laden with the highest love of art, Raff found 
at last the deepest appreciation for his ripened 
talent, associating, as he did, with the local and 
many visiting art notabilities. In Weimar he wrote 
his first chamber music; different compositions for 
piano; songs; overtures; the orchestral suite in 
E minor; the 12lst Psalm for soli, chorus and 
orchestra; the Ballade: “Traum Konig,” and “ Die 
Liebesfee;” a concert number for violin and 
orchestra; the music to the drama “Bernhard von 
Weimar,” by Wilhelm Genast; and revised his 
opera “Konig Alfred,” which was given at that 
time at the court theatre in Weimar. From this 
last composition, Liszt arranged two numbers for 
the piano. 

Not only as an artist, but in social circles also, 
Raff understood how to make friends. When Ber- 
lioz (who did not understand the German language) 
was in Weimar, at a banquet given in his honor, it 
was Raff who made his speech at table in Latin — 
an attention which astonished and delighted that 
gifted Frenchman. 

While in Weimar, Raff engaged himself to the 
talented actress, Doris Genast, a grand-daughter of 
the well-known character delineator, for whom 
Goethe had such preference. As this lady soon 
afterwards accepted an engagement at the court 
theatre in Wiesbaden, he followed her in the year 
1856. 

Raff was very soon the most noted music teacher 
in Wiesbaden. All of the time devoted to his muse 
was occupied in sketching new works. Meanwhile 
followed his marriage in 1859, from which union a 
promising daughter is the issue. 

After Raff had won for himself fame, both at 
home and abroad, through his symphony “ An das 
Vaterland,” which was crowned with a prize in 
Vienna, and numerous other larger works, he gave 
up private teaching entirely, in the year 1870, deter- 
mining to live only for his family and his art. To 
this period of ideal retirement, only broken in upon 
for a few hours at a time by the visits of artist 
friends, is the musical world indebted for his most 
important works, including: the “Wald Sym- 
phonie,” the “ Leonore” symphony, the heroic opera 
of “Samson” (the text of which he had written 
himself several years before), the comic opera of 
“Daine Kobold,” which was given in the year 1870, 
in Weimar —a number of two and four-hand com- 
positions for the piano, choruses, an octet, a sextet, 
eight string quartets, trios, piano quartet and quin- 
tet, concertos for the violin, violoncello, and piano ; 
besides the three aforementioned symphonies, five 





others, arrangements of different compositions by 
Bach, etc., etc. All of these first saw the light in 
Wiesbaden. 

After twenty-one years of such extraordinarily 
fruitful labor, Raff left Wiesbaden, in the autumn 
of 1877, to accept a position which had been offered 
him, as director of the newly-founded “ Hoch’s Con- 
servatory” for music, in Frankfort-on the-Main. 
In a short time he had procured for this institution 
several very celebrated artists as instructors: Clara 
Schumann, Cossman, Béhme, Stockhausen, Ur- 
spruch, Gleichauf, Heermann. 

The Conservatory was opened for instruction in 
the spring of 1878, with sixty pupils, the number 
being increased to one hundred and thirty-nine 
before the close of the year. 

Although Raff never exerted himself to obtain 
outward distinction, high honors have been con- 
ferred upon him by princes, and both home and 
foreign musical societies, that would require too 
much space to mention here. Notwithstanding all 
this, Raff has preserved a very great degree of 
modesty. A mark thereof is that works of all the 
old and new classical masters are played at “ Hoch’s 
Conservatory,” with the exception of one, and that 
one, Raff. This trait of his character is also well 
illustrated in the following: so long as Frau Raff 
(who was known as an excellent actress played at 
the theatre in Wiesbaden, he never attended the 
representations. 

In his intercourse, amiable and communicative, 
he understands, as few others, how to stimulate and 
instruct young and striving artists, so that they are 
very fond of seeking him out (fonder than can 
sometimes prove agreeable to him), to listen to his 
conversation, which is full of droll and spicy sallies 
of wit. 

A detailed catalogue of Raff's works, of which 
over two hundred have already appeared, is con- 
tained in that excellent work, “Mendel’s Musi- 
kalisches Conversations-Lexicon. 

Of course his latest work, which has just been 
completed, is not mentioned. It is his ninth sym- 
phony, entitled “In Summer,” being the second 
number of a cyclus; the eighth, “Spring,” being 
intended for the first. ‘The tenth and eleventh sym- 
phonies, according to this, will be descriptive of 
autumn and winter. The musical world will await 
the appearance of this work with great interest. 


~~" 
MUSIC ABROAD. 


Lerpzic.— Holy week was the occasion of some 
fine musical performances at the St. Thomas 
Church; especially that of Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion Music, under the direction of Reinecke. 
The Viennese pianist, Robert Fischhof, of estab- 
lished reputation in Austria, gave a concert on the 
24th ult., at the theatre, with the aid of the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra. He obtained a great and a 
legitimate success in the F-minor concerto of Cho- 
pin and the fourth Rhapsodie of Liszt. The 
directors of the Gewandhaus concerts have put in 
competition (confined to German and Austrian 
architects,) plans for the construction of the pro- 
posed new music hail. Two prizes, one of 3,000 
marks, the other of 2,000, will be awarded to the 
two best plans. 

Weissheimer’s opera, Meister Martin und seine 
Gesellen, was performed. for the first time at the 
Stadt theatre, on the 6th March, and, though not 
of equal merit throughout, well received by the 
public. The story has already furnished a libretto 
for Herr Kruk, now chorus-master at the Carlsruhe 
Theatre, and another for F. W. Tschirch, conduc- 
tor at the Theatre in Gera.— The proceeds of the 
nineteenth Gewandhaus Concert were devoted to 
charitable purposes. The programme comprised 
only two compositions; Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis- 
nacht and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

The programme of the twentieth Gewandhaus 
Concert comprised an air by Beethoven and Swed- 
ish Songs, sung by Mile. Louise Pyk, of Stock- 
holm; Chopin’s Piano-Forte Concerto in E minor; 
and Piano-Forte Solos (Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, J. S. Bach; “ Des Abends,” R. Schumann; 
“ Elfenspiel,” Heymann), played by Herr Heymann, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Both lady and gentle- 





man were liberally applauded. The orchestral 
pieces were Weber’s overture to “Oberon” and 
Gade’s Symphony in A minor, No. 3. 


— Corocye.—An International Singing Match 
will be held herein August. The Emperor Wilhelm 
has given a gold medal, the Empress Augusta an 
object of art, and the Prince von Hohenzollern two 
gold medals, fo be distributed as prizes. The Min- 
ister of Public Instruction contributes for the same 
purpose 1,500 marks; the Administrative Council 
of the Province, 3,000; the City of Cologne, 2,000; 
the Cologne Men’s Vocal Association an object of 
art, worth 1,000, and the Adlnische Zeitung, 500, 
while innumerable other contributions are promised 
on all sides. 


Bern. — Sternscher-Gesangverein (Feb. 20), 
Oratorio, “Samson” (Handel). Wagner society 
(Feb. 27): Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger,” and 
first act from “ Walkiire” (Wagner). Singaka- 
demie (March 19): St. Matthew Passion-music 
(Bach), and (March 26) Oratorio “ Der Tod Jesu” 
(Graun). 

The series of Subscription Concerts at the Sing- 
academie was brought to a close by a fine perform- 
ance of Handel’s Saul.— Among the pianists who 
have lately given concerts here are Herren Biilow, © 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Moszkowski, and Hey- 
mann. 

Adolphe Adam’s one-act comic opera, La Poupée de 
Nuremberg, has been produced (under the title of 
Die Niirnberger Puppe) at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stidtisches Theatre, but not, as the bills erroneously 
announce, for the first time in Berlin. It was per- 
formed at the same theatre between 1850 and 1860. 
Mdme. KiichenmeisterRudersdorf, since well-known 
in London, assuming the principal female part. — 
There have been plenty of concerts lately. Fore- 
most among :them may be mentioned the concert 
given in the Singacademie by Mdlle. Jlonka von 
Rawasz, a young Magyar lady,a pupil of Franz 
Liszt’s. She was assisted by Mdlle. Marianne Stre- 
sow and Herr Moritz Moszkowski.—By the per- 
mission of Herr von Hiilsen, Robert le Diable, Un 
Ballo in Maschera, and Gounod’s Faust, will be 
included this season in the repertory at Kroll’s. — 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns has just composed and 
dedicated to the Countess von Schlienitz a four- 
hand pianoforte piece founded on Heine’s poem, 
and entitled “ Konig Harfagar.” It is published by 
Bote and Bock. 


Bonn.— The monument to Schumann will be 
inaugurated on the second of May. A grand con- 
cert will be given in the evening under the direc- 
tion of Joachim and of Wasielewski (Schumann’s 
biographer). The E flat (“Cologne”) Symphony, 
the Requiem fiir Mignon, and the Manfred music of 
Schumann will be performed; and the violin con- 
certo of Brahms will be played by Joachim. There 
will also be a musical matinée devoted to Schu- 
mann on the third. 





Sr. Peterssurc. — The London Figaro, of April 
3, says: : 

Correspondence from St. Petersburg speaks with 
enthusiasm of the production a fortnight ago, under 
the direction of the composer, of M. Rubinstein’s 
new opera, “ Kalaschnikoff.” The libretto is in the 
national Russian language, and is the work of a 
native, M. Nayravnik. The scene is laid at Mos- 
cow, in the reign of the Czar Ivan IV., surnamed the 
Terrible. This monarch, hated by his people, and 
fearful of his life, confided his safety to the hands 
of his private guards, the celebrated Oprichniks, 
whose duty it was to secure the safety of their 
sovereign against real or imaginary enemies. These 
Oprichniks, brave as they were, had social powers 
which were almost unlimited, and the populace 
were given up to the unbridled license of the sol- 
diers. One of the body, the favorite of the Czar, 
has, we find, dishonored the wife of Kalaschnikoff, 
a rich merchant, who, swearing vengeance against 
the villain, challenges him in one of the tourna- 
ments which were among the amusements of the 
court, and kills him. For this offence the merchant 
is condemned to death by the Czar Ivan, who, how- 
ever, in accordance with the dictates of rough and 
Russian justice, promises to guard his wife and 
children against further harm, and to transfer the 
privileges of commerce to his brother. M. Rubin- 
stein’s music is described by competent critics as 
purely symphonic. To the choral and instrumental 
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masses the chief portions of the opera are assigned, 
the solos being very few, and the chief personages 
of the drama bearing their portion of the music 
chiefly in declamatory recitative. M. Rubinstein, 
it is stated, makes free use of the /eitmotif, but 
although his work is not a little tedious, it is by no 
means devoid of melody. Written in grandiose 
style, the religious choruses made a special impres- 
sion; while the baritone Korsoff, in the part of the 
merchant who gives his name to the opera, and the 
tenor Stravinsky, in the role of Ivan the Terrible 
were, it is said, admirable. At present the opera is 
in the Russian language, but it will probably soon 
be translated into German, and probably also into 
French. 


Moscow. — Henri Wieniawski, the great violinist, 
died here in the beginning of this month. He was 
born at Lublin, Poland, July 10, 1835. He entered 
the Conservatory of Paris as a pupil in 1843, and 
received instruction on the violin from Clavel and 
Massart, and took lessons in harmony from Colet. 
He gave his first concert in Europe in 1852, and sub- 
sequently visited most of the great cities of Europe. 
He came to New York in the fall of 1872, with 
Rubinstein, and made his first appearance at Stein- 
way Hall, on September 23. After concluding his 
engagement with Rubinstein, he gave a series of 
concerts in New York and Brooklyn during the fol- 
lowing season. While he was thus engaged, in 
December, 1873, he was offered the position of pro- 
fessor of the classe de perfectionment in the violin 
section of the Brussels Conservatory of Music, suc- 
ceeding M. Vieuxtemps, who was compelled to 
retire by ill health from the position. He accepted 
the office and entered upon his duties in 1876. 
During the month of January, 1874, he gave a series 
of concerts with M. Victor Maurel, the baritone, at 
that time, of the Strakosch Opera Troupe, and in 
the following spring he returned to Europe. Wie- 
niawski was a man of large stature and command- 
ing presence. His hair and moustache were jet 
black, and he weighed fully two hundred and fifty 
pounds. His manner of playing was at once the 
wonder and admiration of all violinists. His bow- 
ing was magnificent, the delicacy of his staccato 
playing being a special feature of his performance, 
every note in a run of four octaves in one bow being 
given with an easy grace and perfect tone that 
could not be surpassed. He never appeared to 
exert himself, and in the most intricate passages 
played with a calm repose of manner which was an 
assurance to his hearers of his consummate ability. 
Those persons who heard him in such works as the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata,” with Rubinstein and other 
notable compositions, will not forget the profound 
impression he made on his audiences. His technique 
was remarkable. Wieniawski was also distin- 
guished as a composer. His “ Legende” may be 
said to be a classic which every violinist of high 
aspirations has in his répertoire, and which one may 
often hear, though it has never been rendered with 
such exquisite perfection as at the hands of its com- 
poser. His fantasie on airs from “Faust” was 
another notable composition. Rubinstein wrote 
one of his great works, a violin concerto, expressly 
for Wieniawski. He was the owner of several 
instruments of great value, a Guarnerius of powerful 
and rich tone, and a Stradivarius being among his 
collection. His rank among violinists was univer- 
sally recognized, and but two other artists in the 
world, Joachim and Wilhelmj, could claim profes- 
sional equality with him. 
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THE FESTIVAL. 


Oor great Triennial Feast of Harmony, — the 
fifth which the old Handel and Haydn Society 


have prepared for us, — is near at hand. In ten 


days it will begin, namely, on Tuesday evening, |. 
May 4, and will close its series of seven Oratorios 
and Concerts on Sunday evening, May 9. The 
zeal, the completeness, and the wealth of pro- 
gramme with which these festivals have always 
beenprepared, and the deep impression they have 








made, each more inspiring than the one preced- 
ing, give sufficient assurance that this one will 
be a great success. The sale of season tickets 
has been larger than ever before, and no pains 
have been spared to make the festival as: perfect 
as the improved means of to-day will enable. 

The great chorus of five hundred singers was 
never better in the quality of voices and the 
balance of the parts, never in better training, nor 
animated by a more true enthusiasm. The con- 
ductor, Carl Zerrahn, the hero of so many festi- 
vals, has lost no whit of his inspiring energy, 
and wields all the forces at his command with the 
same sure aim and efficacy that he has always 
shown on such occasions. 

At the great organ he will have, as so often 
before, the able and judicious aid of Mr. B. J. 
Lang (now happily recovered from his threaten- 
ing illness); and, at the head of the violins of the 
very efficient orchestra of seventy instruments, he 
will have Mr. Bernard Listemann. This orches- 
tra is made up very nearly, if not altogether, of 
our own resident musicians, who, in the Symphony 
and other concerts of the past six months, have 
proved themselves entirely competent to any or- 
chestral work which the best musical taste of 
Boston can require. 

The list of solo singers also is inviting. The 
standard of this Society in this regard is high; 
indeed, never more exacting; and if no famous 
artists from abroad are imported for the occasion, 
it is because none really are needed. It is one 
sign of the musical progress in this country that 
all the principal vocal parts in the exacting pro- 
gramme of this Festival can be with confidence 
intrusted to our own native, with, we believe, 
only two adopted singers. The list includes: 
Sopranos, Miss Emma C. Thursby, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Miss Fanny Kellogg, and Miss Ida W. 
Hubbell; Contraltos, Miss Annie Cary, and Miss 
Emily Winant; TZenors, Sig. Italo Campanini, 
Mr. Charles R. Adams, and Mr. Wm. Courtney ; 
Bassos, Messrs. M. W. Whitney, John F. Winch, 
and G. W. Dudley. 

Here are the programmes : — 

1. Tuesday evening, May 4, Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio, Saint Paul, with Miss Thursby, Miss 
Winant, Mr. Adams and Mr. Whitney in the 
principal solos. 

2. Wednesday evening, Spohr’s Oratorio, The 
Last Judgment, which has not been heard here 
by this generation, althqugh the Society performed 
t several times nearly forty years ago, — notably 
when the daughter of the composer, Mme. 
Spohr-Zahn, was here to sing the contralto part. 
We have given a brief sketch of this mild Last 
Judgment (so it must seem now that we have heard 
Verdi’s Dies Ire), on another page. The soloists 
will be: Miss Kellogg, Miss Cary, Sig. Campanini 
and Mr. Winch. 

3. Thursday afternoon, at 2:30. An admirable 
miscellaneous programme, the lighter numbers of 
which are placed first, namely: Mr. Chadwick’s 
Rip Van Winkle overture, which so pleased in 
two of the Harvard Symphony Concerts; Schu- 
bert’s Erl-Kénig, sung by Mr. Adams; a scene 
from Hamlet, by Ambroise Thomas, sung by Miss 
Thursby; and an aria from *Handel’s Semele, 
sung by Miss Annie Cary. Then comes the noble 
short Psalm (unaccompanied) for double chorus, 
— “Judge me, O God,” — by Mendelssohn; and 
then, as one of the grandest features of the fes- 
tival, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with chorus, 
— the quartet of solos to be sung by Miss Thursby, 
Miss Cary, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Dudley. 

4. Thursday evening, Symphonie Overture, 
“Marmion” (in Sir Walter Scott’s poem) by 
Dudley Buck (new), followed by Verdi’s Manzoni 
Requiem Mass. Principal vocalists: Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Miss Annie Cary, Sig. Campanini, and 
Mr. Whitney. 





5. Friday evening, two parts (“Spring” and 
“Summer ”’) from Haydn’s Oratorio, The Seasons, 
—the solos by Miss Thursby, Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Whitney. Also (first time in this country) 
Saint-Saéns’s Cantata, The Deluge, with Miss 
Hubbell, Miss Winant, Mr. Adams and Mr. Dud- 
ley for the solos. 

6. Saturday afternoon, May 6, a miscellaneous 
concert, of which the most important features will 
be the Utrecht Jubilate, a very noble early work 
of Handel; solos by Miss Cary, Mr. Courtney, 
and Mr. Whitney; and the sublime concluding 
chorus to Bach’s Cantata, — Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
merniss. Other selections are: Weber’s Over- 
ture, The Ruler of the Spirits; Aria from Verdi’s 
La Forza del Destino (Sig. Campanini); “La 
Calendrina,” by Jomelli (Miss Thursby); Aria 
from “ I] Duca d’Ebro,” by Da Villa (Mr. Court- 
ney); the Cobbler’s Air from Wagner’s Meis- 
tersingers (Mr. Whitney); Aria from Handel’s 
Julius Cesar (Miss Winant); Scherzo from the 
Symphony by Goetz (Orchestra); “Voi che 
sapete,” from Mozart’s Figaro (Miss Cary); “ Mi- 
riam’s Song of Victory,” by Reinecke (Miss 
Hubbell) ; Love Song from Wagner’s Walkylrie, 
(Campanini); Duet from Rossini’s William Tell 
(Messrs. Campanini and Whitney). 

7. The Festival will close on Sunday evening, 
May 9, with Handel’s Oratorio Solomon, which 
has not been given here for twenty-five years. 
Miss Thursby and Miss Kellogg will sing the 
parts of the two queens and the two mothers ; 
Miss Annie Cary, the contralto part of Solomon ; 
Mr. Courtney, Zadoe, the high priest (tenor), and 
Mr. Whitney, the Levite. 


MUSIC IN BOSTON. 

A WEEK oF D1sapporntMENTS. — The illness of 
Mr. Lang, which threatened to be somewhat serious, 
but happily has not proved so, caused the postpone- 
ment of two concerts which had been eagerly looked 
forward to as among the, most important musical 
events of the season. These were the concert of 
the Cecilia, which was to have taken place on Mon- 
day, the 12th inst., with Schumann’s Manfred music 
and Gade’s “Fair Ellen;” and on the 15th, Mr. 
Lang’s production (for the first time in Boston) of 
La Damnation de Faust, by Berlioz. Also on the 
14th, many were disappointed at not hearing Joseffy 
at Mr. Peck’s annual benefit. Had these concerts 
taken place, we should have been tempted to remark 
upon the singular fortuitous conjunction in the same 
week of two great compositions on such kindred 
themes as Faust and Manfred. Goethe, who was a 
great admirer of Lord Byron, speaking of Manfred, 
writes: “This singularly clever poet has absorbed 
my Faust into himself, and, hypochondriacally, has 
sucked the strangest nourishment out of it.” It 
would have been interesting to compare the musical 
treatment of these texts, and see whether Berlioz 
could assimilate and reproduce in tones the poetry 
of Goethe’s Faust with anything like the wonderful 
truth and beauty of Schumann’s musical illustration 
of the Manfred. 

But now the close conjunction of the two is 
broken; the Triennial Festival will part them. 
Mr. Lang is happily himself again, and the Cecilia 
concert will take place this evening, while the Faust 
is postponed to May 14, allowing time for more 
complete rehearsal, with an undivided mind on the 
part of the conductor. 





Another singular conjunction during our present 
season, of musical treatments of one sombre and 
appalling topic, may be found in the large reper- 
toire of compositions having Hell and Judgment 
for their poetic subject-matter. First, we have had 
the Symphonie Fantastique of Berlioz, which takes 
us to the nether world, among the demons. Now 
comes Verdi’s Requiem, with the Les Ire painted 
out in all its imaginable terrors. Then we have the 
gentler side of the Last Judyment in Spohr, and a 
watery judgment in the Deluge, by Saint-Saéns ; 
and the Slabat Mater of Rossini, with its Inflamma- 
tus and in die judicti; and finally (if so it may be) 
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Faust’s Damnation and the “Ride to Hell.” We 
may add to the list the Zenore Symphony by Raff, 
and the Danse Macabre by Saint-Saéns. What 
does it all mean? Are all the sweet and heavenly 
snbjects so exhausted that our modern composers 
find themselves driven for new themes to the guilty 
imagination’s world of endless retribution? Or do 
they so distrust their own inventive genius, so feel 
their own inferiority to the great, wholesome mas- 
ters of the past as to see no chance of being thought 
original except by turning away from earth and 
heaven, and drawing lurid and appalling pictures 
from the world below? Perhaps the next great 
composer is to be a musical Jonathan Edwards! 





Orcan Recitats.— Mr. Henry M. Dunham has 
already given three of a series of four recitals in 
Boston Music Hall, on successive Tuesday after- 
noons. They are remarkably well worthy of the 
attention of lovers of good organ music. In them, 
Mr. Dunham, who is the successor of Mr. Whiting 
in the N. E. Conservatory, has proved himself one 
of the best organists we have. He is equally at 
home in the works of Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
and of the modern organ writers, like Thiele, Merkel, 
Batiste, etc. He plays with great clearness, so that 
you trace all the polyphonic parts; his time is firm 
and even, and he combines and contrasts the regis- 
ters with judgment and facility. 

He has commonly a singer to relieve the pro- 
gramme. In the first concert (which we were 
unable to attend) it was Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes; and 
the principal organ pieces were the Sonata in 
F minor by Mendelssohn, and the Concert Satz in 
E-flat minor by Thiele. The second programme 
(April 13) was as follows: — 


Sonata inGminor.,... <e-e% Merkel, 
Maestoso, Piu moto— Adagio— Introduction and Fugue. 
Andante ina me 4 as . Dunham. 
j 4 Ren-di 1 sereno al ciglio (Sosarme) . - « Handel, 
( 56. Immer beidir .. «* @ Raff. 
Mr. Alfred Wilkie. 
Passacagliain C minor . . e Bach, 
Elsa’s Wedding March to the Minster . Wagner. 
Grand chorus in A major. , . .. +. + «+». Salomé, 
Serenade, “The Star of Love” . +8 Wallace. 
Mr. Alfred W: ilkie. 
Concertoin A minor... oe aie % Whiting. 


The singing was omitted; 3 Mr. Wilkie having a sore 
throat. The organ compositions of Gustav Merkel 
(born in 1827 and pupil of the old Johann Schneider 
of Dresden) are unsurpassed by any living composer 
for that instrument. He seems to be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Bach, and masterly in 
counterpoint and fugue, as well as rich in musical 
ideas and a poetic sentiment. This Mr. Dunham 
made apparent in his fine rendering of the Sonata 
in G minor. Bach’s great Passacaglia is something 
that we would fain miss no opportunity of hearing, 
at least when so well interpreted. Mr. Dunham’s 
own Andante proved a pleasing composition. 

In his third recital, Tuesday last, Mr. Dunham 


offered the following selections : — 
ToceatainF major. . . 2. «ee ee oe Bach, 
Adagio - - « « Volckmar. 


March, from “Ruins of Athens” See - Beethoven. 


a. Die blanen Frihlingsaugen . ..., Ries. 

6. Liebesfruhling . . Sucher, 
Miss Ella Abbott. 

Grand Sonata for four hands and double pedal Merkel. 


Allegro Moderato — Adagio— Introduction and Fugue. 
Messrs. Arthur W. Foote and H. M. Dunham, 
Sit’amo,ocara . . . 6 « « «+ © « « Handel. 
Miss Ella Abbott. 
Fantasia, “The Storm”. . . ed 
Grand march and chorus from “ Tannhiuser = 
Here were at least two very noble numbers: the 
brilliant and majestic Bach Toccata, and the four- 
hand Sonata by Merkel. The latter was played con 
amore and with inspiring effect by the two young 
artists. The Allegro is a superb movement, large 
and full of life and power; the Adagio tender and 
subdued; and the Fugue, with a very long and 
fascinating theme, with charming sequences, is 
developed in a masterly manner. The Adagio by 
Volkmar doubtless pleased many of the audience — 
at all events the sentimental portion— better than 
Bach himself, but we prefer small doses of such 
sugary sweetness; it displayed, however, the vor 
humana and other reed and flute stops to advantage. 
Organ “storms” are rather played out; this one by 


Lemmens. 
Wagner. 


Lemmens opens with a pleasant serenade, or con- 
cert, and the interruption by the whistling chro- 
matic wind is very graphic; a return to the first 
part is very natural and proper, but it is spun out 
to tedious length. The noble march (not the Turk- 
ish March) from the Ruins of Athens made a fine 
effect. The song selections, and their interpretation 
by Miss Ella Abbott, were excellent. She has a 
clear, frank, charming voice, and seems to sing out 
from a full heart, like the birds. 

In his last Recital, at 4 p. wm. next Tuesday, which 
we trust will have the large audience that he 
deserves, Mr. Dunham will be assisted by the 
Athene Quartette (vocal) of young ladies. 





Mr. Joun Ortu, the pianist, gave an interesting 
concert at Mechanics’ Hall on Monday afternoon, 
April 12. The assisting artists were Mr. George L. 
Osgood, vocalist, and Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, vio- 
linist. The hall was well filled with an attentive 
and pleased audience. The programme was 
unique and included : 

Sonata, piano and violin, op. 28 (new). . Brahms. 
Adagio and Allegro, from Phantasie for Piano and 

Violin, op. 17 (new) a é Hans Huber. 
Songs, a, Nachtgesang, op. 31, No. 2 ° Haupt. 
b. Spring Flowers, op. 26.No.2 . . . » « Reinecke. 

With violin obligato, 

Romance, for piano, op. 25, No.2 . 
Polish Dances, op. 3, No.1 . 1. 2. 2 ee 
Etude: “ Pensez un peu.” 


J. K. Paine. 
Scharwenka, 
eo « « SMenselt. 


Polonaise, No. 1, C minor (new) . os 6 ees Liszt. 
Mazurka, op. 50,No.2 .. . at ae -Chopin, 
2d. Sonata, violin and piano, op. “y21 Schumann. 


An accident deprived us of the pleasure of hear- 
ing all but Mr. Orth’s last pianoforte solos and the 
great Sonata Duo by Schumann. The last is full 
of life, originality and charm, and was most satis- 
factorily interpreted by the two artists. Mr. Orth’s 
piano playing shows very marked improvement. 
His renderings were refined and tasteful, showing 
sympathy with the composer, while his execution 
is clear, finished, brilliant and effective, or delicate, 
as the case may require. Mr. Dannreuther is cer- 
tainly showing himself to be one of our best violin- 
ists. His style is honest, broad and manly, free 
from all affectation. 





Boston ConservATorY oF Music.— Another 
interesting concert of Mr. Julius Eichberg’s Violin 
Classes took place at Union Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 17. The following programme 
will show what tasks these young aspirants are 
equal to: 

Cine os. 0 oe 044 eee be re 
Master R. Stearns. 
‘Voi che sapete.” (Transcribed for Violin.) 
Master Waldo Cushing. 


Master Albert Lithgoe. 
Largo, from Concerto for two Violins, D minor. , 
Misses Lillian Shattuck and Lettie Launder. 
Hungarian Airs. ‘ 


Mozart. 
Theme Varié. Eichberg. 
Bach. 


Perera ome ar aso Be Ernst. 
Mr. Willis Newell. 


Adagio, from 2d Concerto, . . . . . . + De Beriot. 
Miss nee Pray. ‘ 
Fantaisie. —‘‘ Faust.” . . . ’ - Wianiawski. 


Mr. Placido Fiumara, 
Duett. . - Danela. 
Misses Edith Christie and Georgiana ‘Pray. 
Romanza, E major. . Wilhelmj. 
Miss Lettie Launder. 


Allegro, from 8d Concerto. . . . . . « « De Beriot. 
Miss Edith Christie. 
Finale, from Violin Concerto. . . Mendelssohn. 
Miss Lillian Shattuck, 
Fantasie —‘‘ Othello.” . ee Ernst. 


Miss Lillian Chandler. 


These, of course, were among the foremost of 
Mr. Eichberg’s scores of pupils. After hearing the 
concert through, one goes away wondering at the 
skill, the good style and method displayed by every 
one, from such really accomplished artists as Miss 
Lillian Chandler and her fair quartet associates — 
from Mr. Nowell and Mr. Fiumara, down to the 
small, bright boys by whom the concert was opened. 
It all shows true and thorough training; all are 
making progress in the right way. The Concerto 
Duo movement from Bach was beautifully ren- 
dered. So were all the more important numbers. 








Ix Prosrect.— This evening Schumann’s Man- 
fred music, with Mr. Ticknor’s reading, and Gude’s 
“Fair Ellen” cantata, by the Cecilia. 


— Mr. B. J. Lang’s second concert, at Mechanics’ 
Hall, is postponed to the afternoon of Thursday, 
April 29. His programme includes that string 
quartet by Raff (“Die schéne Miillerin”) which was 
heard at one of the Euterpe concerts ; eleven songs, 
to be sung by Mr. W. J. Winch; and a new quintet 
for piano and strings by Goldmark. The brothers 
Listemann, Mr. J. C. Mullaly and Mr. A. Heindl 
take part in the two concerted pieces. 

— Mr. Ernst Perabo’s last two matinées, at Wes- 
leyan Hall, fall on the 26th and 30th of this month. 

— Mr. S. Liebling, the pianist, will give a concert 
on Friday evening, April 30, at Union Hall, assisted 
by well known local talent. 

—Mr. Liebling and Mr. Ben Wood Davis, a 
young lawyer of this city, are engaged upon 
comic opera, which will be brought out in the fall 
The subject is an American one, and those who 
have heard fragments of the libretto and music pre- 
dict for it a great success. 

—On April 26, the “Ideal ” Opera Company will 
return to the Boston Theatre and present Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s modern comic opera, The Sorcerer, 
with a completeness which will merit the favor of 
all lovers of melody and fun. 

—Mr. Charles R. Adams is preparing to bring 
out Halevy’s opera, The Jewess, at the Boston 
Theatre, some time in May. It will be given in 
English, and his company includes Miss Laura 
Schirmer and other artists who sang in the Crown 
Diamonds, at the Globe, some months ago. 





MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 25. — The Cecilia gave its 
eighth concert, the fourth and last of the present sea- 
son, on Tuesday evening, March 9. The artists who 
united in the presentation of the following excellent 
programme, were the New York Philharmonic Club, 
the Beethoven Club, of Boston, and Miss Emily Winant, 
of New York, contralto. 


Second Serenade, inC,Op.14....... . Fuchs. 
Songs : . Sie (Shakespeare) Seman. 
Song: “‘L’Addio” .... « © © « « « Mozart. 


Selections: a. Hungarain Melody ae . Hofmann. 


b. Hungarian Dances . . - . Brahms, 
Book 1, Nos. 2 and 3; Book 2, ‘No. 6. 
Song: Sunset (Sidney a . D. Buck. 


Octet, Op.20 . . . F ; Mendelssohn. 


The Fuchs Serenade, three of the four movements 
of which were given, is a pleasing work, and made 
an enjoyable opening to the entertainment. It is care- 
fully written, each of thé movements possessing 
merit in itself while they are well contrasted. We 
enjoyed most the Larghetto. We understand the work 
belongs to a series of similar compositions. If the 
others are equal to the one here presented, it would be 
pleasant to hear them. The Serenade was. finely 
rendered. 

Hofmann’s Hungarian Melody pleased very much. 
Itis simple, beautiful, and not marked by that apparent 
straining after effect which meets us in so many of the 
modern works, excellent as very many of them are. 

The Hungarian Dances were given with splendid effect. 
They must be extremely difficult to render, so sudden 
and unexpected are the changes of tempo and senti- 
ment. They showed the skill of the two clubs, and the 
ease with which they can unite their somewhat different 
styles and methods. We were privileged to hear one 
or two of these dances as given by the Boston Philhar- 
monic orchestra at one of the Joseffy concerts during 
the same week, and can say that the arrangement for 
nine strings appeared to us to be excellent, and to rep- 
resent very successfully the original, which, of course, 
is richer in tone-color, and, so far, more impressive, 
The compositions are interesting, and well worth hear- 
ing in either form, 

The splendid Octet of Mendlessohn is so well known 
that little need be said respecting it. It was finely 
given and made a brilliant ending to the Cecilia’s second 
season. We heard the work a few days before as given 
by all the strings at the Harvard Symphony Concert, 





and while it was there rendered in fine style and with 
the combined power and richness of the whole body of 
strings, we think, on the whole, we prefer it in its 
original form. ‘The double-bass was added here, as at 
the symphony concert, to strengthen the second ’cello 
part, —a custom followed, we are told, in Europe, 
whenever the work is given. If one may venture to 
criticize so great a ter as Mendelssohn, it seems to 
us that the accompaniment parts in the first movement 
are rather heavily written: so much so, indeed, that 
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they almost cover up the first violin which carries the 
melody. It seems as if for once Mendelssohn had mis- 
calculated the power of a single violin, in marking as 
he has, all the parts 77. Would it not be as legitimate 
to add an extra violin to the upper part, and so attain a 
better balance of tone, as it is to add the double-bass to 
strengthen the second ’cello? We understood from 
one of the artists that they themselves felt the want of 
another violin on the part in question. If thisis im- 
practicable, why not modify the marking slightly in 
the accompaniment, at least, say js, instead of 7. We 
think Mendelssohn’s intentions -would be more suc- 
cessfully attained by such treatment, and his work 
rendered more effective. 

The songs were carefully selected and well rendered. 
The first two pleased us most. Miss Winant’s voice is 
full, rich, and sympathetic. We have heard her several 
times this season, and each time with growing interest. 

Mr. Bonner supplied as usual the accompaniments. 

The Society has had a very successful season in 
every way. Financially, its wants are all provided for 
by the subscriptions. Only through subscribers is it 
possible to get tickets to the concerts. We hope it 
will enlarge its list of members — now limited to one 
hundred —and we think it can profitably do so, as 
there has been quite a demand for tickets. It could 
thus increase its means, and so the excellence of its 
work. It is doing a good service for Providence, and 
we wish it the highest success in its future efforts, 
This can only be attained by a strict adherence to its 
present high standard, and by a constant endeavor to 
carry it up still higher. A. G. L. 


New York, April 19.—The N. Y. Philharmonic 
Club gave the last of its series of six chamber music 
concerts on Tuesday evening, April 6, with this pro- 


gramme :— 


Serenade, Op. 25, . . . « « « » » + « « Beethoven. 
(Flute, violin, viola), 

Hungarian Song. . . . + « « «© « « » « Hofmann, 

Schubert. 


Po. s aw @ 6 * www a 
Turkish March. . . . 2. . 2 s+ «se es 0 @ 
(Philharmonic Club), 
Quintet, C. Op, 5. . . ow se 
(2 Violins, 2 violas, violoncello), 

This efticient clnb never played to better advantage 
than upon this evening ; the little gems (bracketed to- 
gether) were rendered with a delicacy, a precision, and 
finish that were indeed remarkable. The Turkish 
March is taken from the well known Harpsichord 
Sonata in A, which has been played at by almost every 
aspiring young miss between Maine and California; in 
its present shape, however, it proved much more effec- 
tive than in its original guise, and deserved the encore 
it received. 

The Svendsen Quintet proved to be a most interest- 
ing and attractive composition. The rhythms are of a 
strange, wild sort, and there are many harmonic pro- 
gressions which startle by their boldness ; but the 
treatment of the instruments is masterly, and there are 
many melodic phrases of exceeding beauty. 

The audience was not a very large one, but its quality 
was excellent. I do not intend to intimate that the 
attendance was painfully small, but only that it is a 
shame that the house was not filled to overflowing. 
Messrs. Arnold, Weiner, and their colleagues, are 
honestly endeavoring to establish a series of chamber 
music concerts which shall be a permanent thing ; they 
ean do this if the public is even half grateful; but 
they must fail, like so many of their predecessors, if 
the public remain apathetic and indifferent. 

On Saturday evening, April 10, Mr. Richard Arnold 
gave a concert at Chickering Hall. The principal 
numbers upon the programme were the Piano Quintet 
(E flat) by Schumann, and a new String Sextet by 
Dvorak. In the former selection the artists were Mr. 
Arnold (violin), Mr. Gramer (viola), Mr. Weiner (’ cello), 
and Mrs. Arnold (piano). So much depends upon the 
interpretation of the piano portions of this lovely work, 
that I experienced some disappointment upon this 
occasion. Mrs. Arnold plays with much earnestness, 
and is evidently imbued with a thoroughly artistic 
comprehension of the composer’s intention; but her 
touch lacks force and elasticity. The pedal is her béte 
noire, and she frequently came to grief. 

Dvoraks Sextet is a charming work, which abounds 
in fine progressions, and seemingly bristles with difti- 
culties. The concerted work is exceedingly able, and 
the interest is sustained from the beginning of the first 
movement to the final note of the last one. 

Mr. Arnold played Wieniaswski’s “Legende,”’ and 
“Rondo Brillant,’ in a style that fairly electrified the 
house. I have long known this gentleman’s ability as 
an orchestral performer, and as a leader of quartets, 
quintets, etc., ete., but I frankly confess that I had not 
the faintest idea of his capacity as a soloist. His execu- 
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tion is remarkably brilliant, his bowing neat, his intona- 
tion almost unerringly accurate, and his phrasing ad- 
mirable. His staccato (pianissimo) is simply wonderful. 
Mr. Arnold has scored the great success of the season. 
He received the most enthusiastic recall, to which he 
responded with a selection which displayed to the best 
advantage his remarkable technique. 

Mr. Weiner contributed a long and most elaborate 
fantasia on the flute, and did it wonderfully well ; but 
I cannot say that I yearn and pine for that charming 
instrument. The audience was not large, although 
appreciative and enthusiastic. 

On Saturday evening, April 17, the Symphony Society 
gave its sixth and last concert withthis programme :— 
Beethoven. 


Cth Symphony. « * 0.66 Sw Oe es m8 
Wagner, 


Sa nct, “BSiegiied” soc cs + 6 ws So 
Soloists. 


Mrs. Swift, Soprano. Sig. Campanini, Tenor. 
Mrs. Norman, Alto. Mr. Remmertz, Basso. 

The house was packed with an enthusiastic audience, 
which sat and seemed to enjoy the programme, although 
the performance extended from 8 to 10.45. Of the 
soloists there is nothing to say, for they are well known 
artists of tried ability ; but one of them, Mr. Remmertz, 
must endeavor to correct the error, into which he 
seems of late to be falling ; he cannot afford to sing 
false, and this he repeatedly did that evening. 

As for the chorus work (in the Symphony), it was well 
done, when we consider that the music was written for 
cast-iron lungs and throats, and that no human effort 
can make anything of those upper notes other than a 
series of ear-piercing howls; either the instruments 
and voices should all be lowered, or the whole work 
should be transposed, or it should never be performed ! 

ARGUS. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 14.—The Arion Club did 
nothing at its third concert of this season, beyond fur- 
nishing about half the numbers in the shape of male 
choruses, not extraordinarily well done, according to 
the Arion standard. The staple of the concert was 
supplied by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club and Mrs. 
Carrington, a singer, who, in purity and power of tone 
and perfection of technique has not been surpassed by 
any singer who has appeared here within the last two 
years. The Club gave us only portions of three noble 
works of chamber music, but gave them most admir- 
ably in every respect. The solos were all very brilliant 
and effective, and the rich, mellow and refined tones 
of Mr. Ryan’s clarinet were something wonderful 
after what we ordinarily hear in the orchestra. 

The Heine Quartet is giving a second series of cham- 
ber music recitals, with excellent programmes. It isa 
very good sign that Milwaukee should support a course 
of six such recitals by local players. I wish I could 
think this represented any very deep or permanent in- 
terest in the best music ; but I fear it is largely a matter 
of fashion, and will pass away, as the interest in the 
work of the Arion seems to be passing ; but we shall 
see. 

Both the Arion and the Musical Society will produce 
great choral works at the next concert. J.C. F. 

—_>—__—_ 
NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

DetroIrT. — William H. Sherwood, of Boston, one of 
the most accomplished pianists America has produced, 
gave a recital at Merrill Hall last evening in presence 
of an audience composed almost exclusively of pro- 
fessional musicians (local teachers) and their advanced 
pupils. The programme was well chosen, both as to 
quality and variety of compositions, and the artist 
victoriously demonstrated his mastery of the instru- 
ment. It is an extremely rare occurrence that one 
hears such tones as Mr. Sherwood produced iast night, 
and still more rare that a piano is heard to sing as it 
did under his consummate touch. Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Field, Schumann, Liszt, and that young and 
growing composer, Moritz Moszkowski, were all nobly 
interpreted, both musically and intellectually. Mr, 
Sherwood is a fine type of the American virtuoso — 
unpretentious, earnest, enthusiastic, absorbed: in his 
art, and endowed with qualities that entitle him to rank 
among the undisputably great pianists. He has power, 
delicacy, fire, poetic instinct, remarkable technical skill, 
and a “‘school”’ that enables him to take advantage of 
every possibility resident in the instrument. He can 
stand before the musical world upon his merits, with- 
out dependence on imitations of any artists. — F'ree 
Press, April 16. 


CINCINNATI. — The following is the circular to the 
public issued by the Board of Directors of the College 
of Music, March 15. 

“In connection with the retirement of Theodore 
Thomas from the Musical-directorship of the College 
of Music of Cincinnati, declarations of a general charac- 

















ter have been made, which, unanswered, do the Col- 
lege serious injustice, aud may impair its usefulness. 

‘** The Faculty of the College remains altogether un- 
changed. They are the actual instructors of the pupils, 
are artists of high standing, many of them graduates 
of celebrated Conservatories, and with long experience 
as teachers. Ata Faculty meeting, after ‘careful con- 
sultation, the following plan for the organization of the 
school was recommended and adopted: 

‘*T. There shall be two departments —an Academic 
Department, and a General Music School. 

“IL The Academic Department, for those who desire 
to become professionals, or amateurs who enter for 
graduations, all of whom will be required to pursue a 
definite course of studies for a period of time. 

“III, The General Music School, for general or special 
instruction, where any one may enter Y for a number of 
terms, receiving the valuable instruction which is 
afforded by the presence of a large number of excel- 
lent teachers (with the advantage of ‘Chorus,”’ 
‘‘Orchestral,’’ ‘* Ensemble,” and other classes, either 
free, or at nominal charges), with the best methods, 
exercises, text books, and the discipline of a well- 
appointed school. 

*The Academic Department affords the opportunity 
for a complete musieal education. 

“The General Music School gives to many thousands 
of persons, who have neither the means nor time for 
graduation, a certain amount of the best kind of musi- 

cal instruction, At the present moment there are in 
the College over five hundred students; some hoping to 
graduate, others gaining musical knowledge and taste, 
which they will carry to their homes in distant parts 
of the country, where each will be the nucleus of 
refinement and healthy sentiment. It is the resolve of 
the founders, directors, and fac ulty of the College of 
Music that no effort of theirs shall be wanting to pro- 
vide for that great necessity for better musical instruc- 
tion which the success of this school has proved to exist. 

‘* The College will go on in its appointed work. It 
invites, with the strongest assurances that it is equal 
to every requirement of musical instruction, the atten- 
dance of students and support of the public.” To this 
is appended a list of the Faculty of over thirty teachers 
and professors. 


New York. — The Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Damrosch, has during the seven years of 
its existence performed the following works: 

Bacnu, J. 8.—Chorals; Actus Tragicus, (first time in 
America); St. Matthew Passion, (first time in New 
York). 

Beruioz, H. — Flight into Egypt, (first time in Amer- 
ica; La Damnation de Faust, (first time in America). 

BEETHOVEN, L. van— Ninth Sy mphony, (four times); 
The Ruins of Athens; Choral Fantasie, (twice). 

Braums. J. — Requiem, (first time in America). 

Damroscu, L. — Ruth and aes (first time in Amer- 
ica). 

Guuck, J. C.—Orpheus. Act II. 

HANDEL, G. F.—Coronation Anthem, No. 2; Zadoc 
the Priest; Messiah, (seven times); Samson, (twice); 
Judas Maccabzeus; Alexander’s Feast. 

Haypn, J. —Creation, (twice); Seasons; The Storm. 

Haypn, M. — Tenebre factz sunt, (motet). 

Krex, F.—Christus. Parts I. and IV., (first time in 
America). 

Lasso, ORLANDO DI— And the Angel, (motet). 

Liszt, F. —Christus. — Part L, (first time in America). 

MENDELSSOHN, F.—Elijah, (three times); St. Paul, 
(twice); Psalm 114th; Walpurgis Night; Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; Laudati Pueri (motet); 
Glees. 

Mozart, W. A.— Ave Verum Corpus, (motet). 

PALEsTRINA, G. P. — Adoramus Te. 

Rossin1, G. —Stabat Mater. 

ScHUBERT, F.— Mass in E flat: (Kyrie, Agnus Dei and 
Sanctus). 

ScHuMANN, R. — Paradise and the Peri. 

WaGneErR, R.—Choral from Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg; March from Tannhauser, 





WELLESLEY CoLLEGE. — The sixty-seventh concert, 
March 1, offered the following interesting ‘‘ Song Reci- 
tal.’ Mr. Wm. J. Winch was the vocalist, Mr. 
Arthur B. Whiting, pianist, and Mr. C. H. Morse, the 
Wellesley musical professor, the director: 


Sonata: Appassionata, Op. 57. . - » Beethoven, 
(First Movemeut. ) 
Songs: “Si t’amo, o cara”’ Handel, 
“ Unter blidhenden Mandel-Baiumen ” Weber, 
“Die Wasserrose”. . Franz 
* Ach; wenn ich doch ein Immehen wir” Franz. 
mi Klinge ! ! Klinge ! mein Pandero”’ Jensen. 
6 Murmelndes veneers Blithenwind” Jensen. 
* The Post ‘ ines Sulou aces Schubert. 
* Du bist die Ruh »” is Tok te Coraniee Schubert. 
Ce Ring”. se Petes Schubert. 
Piano Solos: a. Fantasie Cc. minor. SRA Bach. 
b. “ Erotikon’ (Kassandra), Op. 44-1, Jensen. 
o. * Erotikon’ ” (Die Zauberin), Op. ae, Jensen, 
Songs: ‘“‘Carasposa,”., .... . . Handel, 
“ROUONGA” « « «6 3 e : Mendelssohn. 
“The Asra” . .... «eco « dpeebinstein. 
* Adelaide”. er ee Se Beethoven. 
“Im Abendroth % Ser Schubert, 
“Stindchen”. . . ie ' Franz. 
“ Be not so coy, beloved child” + »« Rubinstein. 
“Would it were ever abiding” Rubinstein. 





